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PREFACE 



While there have, on occasion, been examples of notable succes's In the 
publication of products ensuing fron educational research and development, by 
and lar§ja, the pursuit of soui\d systematic research and development practices 
^o not, in and of themselves, assure wide-spread publisher interest* in the 
resultant material. Indeed, eventual commercial publication is the exception 
rather than the rule. 



Why this «ho\ild be the case is, of course, subject to broad speculation. 
One factor that may contribute to the paucity of R&D products ever reaching 
commercial publication may >e a poor understanding of the nature of developer/ 
'publishcr/consximejj relations. Another may be a poor understanding of pub- 
lishers* decision processes. It may be that the nature of these relationships 
^is^too complex and the nature of publisher 'decision processes so varied across 
publishers as to defy ^tneralization. It may also be that the bulk of feder- 
ally funded product development activity is directed to those high risk, " 
innovative efforts t^t are the least attractive to commercial veaCure. \ Com- 
jnercial enterprise is,- almost by definition, directed to an extant mass market 
not to the speculative, or potentially short-teifm educational venture. 
/ • 

The ''purpose, of this monograph is to report on initial exploration of one 
facet of the developer /publisher relationship, the- very first aspect of that 
relationship;^the publisher solicitation process. This monograph will devefop 
a brief mat^^ix typology for the conceptual classification of varlpus publisher 
solicitation models, or strategies, according to the most frequently cited <" 
dinens^ns of presumed relevanae to successful j>ublisher procurement, and 
illu/trate the use of those models ili the various publisher solicitation activ- 
* ' s undertaken in a major curriculum development project. After that, the 

graph will summarize observations, suggestions, and recommendations 
rcsiilting from those put)lisher solicitation efforts. / 

\ 



James A. Dunn 



Principal Investigator and 
Senior Project Director 
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A MODOL' FOR TYPES OF PUBLISHER SOLICITATION 

The ifflplicit hope of all educational product developers is to see their 
products used widely by the audience for which they were designed. To achieve 
this goal, some fom of cost effective publication is usually required. Unfor- 
tunately, the files of developers are full, of rejection letters from publishers, 
vfaicK conmonly include such /tateoents as*: ^ \ 



• "If we had only known of your product a year or two ago . 
•We have just signed a contract to publish a product very similar 
to yours , " • ' • * , 

• "It would take uS at least two to three years tb develop a market- 

ing plan, move your product into production, and begin effective 
dissemination. By that tine ..." 

• ♦ "The nature of your product doesn't fit dur current pr^ct line.-" 

( . ' . ^ " , ' 

• "If only you had consulted us before you completed the development 

of your product, we might have been able to . . .". 

• "Your product is very attracti^^ from a teacher's point of view, 

but . . .'^ 

• "Your bidding" timeline was too short for us to respond." 

• ^*We were unsure how much leeway you and /or the government would 

allow us^to take vTith the product; consequently, we 'did not '. . ." 



If a content analysis of these and similar types of statements is undertaken, 
one can identify three areas of concerrf mosti frequentl^ cited..* jpThey are 1) the 
limited amount of lead time typically available; 2) the degree to which the pro- 
duct can or cannot be modified to meet specific\ublisher requirements; and * ^ 
3) the nature of the bidding process. ^ 

Given these t)irec areas K)f ina'jor concern to publishers, a mode]^ for the ^ 
description of publisher solicitation activity c«i be generated. The three dlnren- 
slons of th§ model are amount of lead time^ degree of product engineering, and 
the nature of the bidding process. A fourth area of concern is the size of capital 
Jnvestaent the publisher must make, but* that, can be accommodated, in part,^under . 
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considerations of produce design. The remainder then is 'the more mercantile 
consideration of degree of investor risk and potential profit gain. 



MODEL DIMENSIONS , • ' . 

Pi'gure 1 illustrates the three dimensions of .the model. The dimensions 
may be considered as nominal or, at best, ordinal scales fnd may be subject 
to semantic distortion at times. 

. ^ " Figure 1 

PRODUCT Design 



\ Publisheti3 and consumers 
consulted in product design 



LEAD TIME 

Ample lead time to permit 
publisher scheduling, plan-* 
nlng, production, promotion, 
and 'marketing 



BIDDING PROCESS 



Adequate time and infor- 
mation for a pub Usher /to 
become knowledgeable about 
the product and to prepare 
a realistic matket axialyiis 
priorr t^ bidding 



* Lead » Time The' general Implication is that the longer the lead time^the 
bet;ter. Major textlpook publishers ' frequently poiqt out. that 23 states have state^ 
wide adpption programs that av.era|e six years in^ length. Consequently, the pro- 
ctyrement^ activities the piiblishera mdat active in those states focus on those 
products \they hope to introduce three xo four to' live years hence. Often Che 



products they begin promoting have not even entered production and In many cases 
w&y not ev^n have been fully specified/ Thus, from a lar^e publisher* s point of 
view, marketing specifies its needs for products Over a fairly long time span*. 
The actual procurement and production oi those products, however, may be one to 
. two year ^ subsequent to target identification, but reliability of production of 
those products is essential. / Consequently, much major textbo.ok series develop- 
ment is under the control, of the publisher itself, either as an inhouse activit^ 
or through, a tightly controlled system o5 suppliers. With publishers such as \ 



, > \ 1- '. • 

the9e, the R&D product developer may be whipsawed betXi^aen 'long-xange and often 
internal publisher acquisition policies and school trends, and the "innovative" 
programs that governmental agencies typically sponsor. 

The lead time issue is further confounded in that the provision ofxlong, 
lead time is antithetical to external author submission" of manuscripts for review. 
In the" case of externally developed products, publishers like to see thfe 
empire product', so they can submit the materials to detailed analysis •and, review. 
There is an iSverse relationship between the amount of lesd time that can be pro- 
vided, however, and the number of products that can be submitted for review. 

^ itit}fi most publishers this problem ds resolved by the simple fact that with 
most elaborate, ;:omplex, or large-scale products such as textbook series, "compre- 
hensive instructional programs, etc. (whicli by definition involve the greatest 
control over the product configuration); lead time is a .function of corporate 

plamilng and development and of the long-range co^mnltmenr of corporate resources. 

I 

^ Products accepted from external sources %end to be much* Sorter, less risky, 
and arc either stand-alone items or. prototypes for adjiitional subsequent internal 
development. In^ the latter case the original developers often serve as consul- 
tants, technical editors, or series editors, for the balance of the^ materials to 
be developed by the '^publisher . 

Thus, there^may-^e an inverse relationship (br more likely an inverted 
Urrelationship) between the size of an externally developed product and the like- 
lihood of commercial^ publication of that product^ * * 

/ " ■■' 

Product Design . It is generall:^ held that a/- well-designed, product, engi- 
neered with an eye toward classroom acceptal^l'ity and economic maiJket viability, 
is desirable. How this is beSst achieved is Another question. \ 

• / 

Publishers are cfutspokcn regarding the need for developers to work closely 
with ptiblishers so that "realistic constraints" from production, marketing! and 
cgst points of v^ew can be applied to the mater^ls. This m^es great sense, in 
theory. Sufficient variance in publisher practice, however, raises some question 
regarding the degree to which^ early consultation assures publication. If at)y thing 



seems to characterize the publishing Industry, It Is the vide variance In as sump- ^ 
tlons regarding marketing and production held by various kinds of publishers. 

Different publishing houses concentrate on different markets, and produce ./ 
products accordingly. They then find it difficult to coiapete iu other product^/ / 
market* areas . One publisher, for example, may specialize in hl^-cost, noncon- ; 
sumable classroom resource or reference kits. ^Another publisher may concentrate^ 
on low-cost, high-volume consumable paper products. A third publisher may decide/ 
^dhat with the wide availability of copy mach!ines, the production of \ow-co8t o 
student consumable enrichment materials is no longer a viable optio'n ai^<^ elefiiit 
instead to concentrate on teacher instructional guides and reproduction masters^ 
An^ so it goes. ^ / ' ' ♦ 

• - • ' ' - /I 

Eegardles^ of a publisher's market 'appraisal , it is clear that,- except 
^the^st unusual circumstances, for a product to be picked up by a publisher,/ 
it must fit t;he publisher's product line— that is, it must be engineered to 
sp.ecific market the publisher is trying to address and to the publisher's normal 
production, marlceting, and distribution procedures. 

Bidding ]^oce3s . Materials may be made available to publishers on ^ vide 
variety of bases, ranging J rom a /llnd coupe t it Ive bid system based on public* 
^announcement, as with tfie Publishers Alert Service through negotiated or brokered 
placement, to the use of - paid author's agents, or even to the use of the subsldlzedy 
or vanity, press. 

' The method j^ .product brokerage, or sustained advocacy, may be a mt^re impor- 
tant one than has generally been assimied to'da^e. ' The great varlablllcy amon^ 
ptitfXishers, the typically long decision times Involved, and publishers' reluctance 
to publish products from external sources without a thorough revlei/ and analysis 
of the, completed product, all suggest that thd importance of product broketing 
has been seriously underestimated in governmental and educational R&D circles* 

*,^Iti literary circles the use of author's agents is a .practice of long, stand- 
ing; and a recent issue of the Chronicle of yHlghet Education reports on the rapid 
growth in subsidized publishing in the lastaecade. While it would be premature 
to suggest paid placem^t agents for educational products, or even subsidized 

O • ' 



publication (although there are recent examples), it may be necessary to develop 
a sustained advocacy system for federally funded "high risk" educational products 
if one wants to magnify the likelihood of their being picked up by commercial 
publishers. 'Indeed, it is likely that the larger or more risky the product, the 
longer the period of advocacy required. Even if one questions the appropriateness 
of vigorous direct advocacy, some' sustained personal commitment ^o the product 
would be necessary in order to maintain simple publisher accessabili.tv to the 
product and to respotid to inquiries that interested publishers might eventually 
have. 

The solicitation of publisher interest and the nurtdrance of that interest 
to 'the point of a firm offer to publish may involve a niamber of steps, ranging 
from an invitation to bid; the provision of specific information regarding the 
nature of the product, its history, origin, development, rationale; the prof- 
fering of special services such as technical consultation; continued availability 
of the developmental staff for second edition revisions ;' the development of spe- 
cial descriptive materials; the promotion of the professional visibility of the 
materials through continued exposure of the product at national conferences and 
conventions; to some assurance of ^he continued accessability of >key staff for 
subsequent publisher activity, ipservice training, and the like. 

^These,, then,^are a few considerations regarding each of the three model 
dimensions. 

THE MODEL * ' ' 

If a schematic is developed with values for each dimension, as in Figure 2, 
publisher prospects can be considered for each cell and solicitation strategies 
generated accordingly. ^ 

Cell 1 in the schematic represLents that set of conditions where theirpublisher 
is asked to bid competitively oji a prroduct not yet ftilly developed and designed * 
wlthbut any opportxmity for publisher input. While such pujblication arrangements 
do^ occur,' they are quite rarA. They afe most ccfmmdnly associated with the publi- 
cation of personal memoirs or records of notable personages and/or heads of state. 
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Figure 2 
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The publication of^^materials tinder .the conditions of Cell 2 occurs more 
^ If • * ' 

frequently than^under Cell, 1 but is by jio means qomnon. . Under this set of condi- 
tions „the publisher can exercise some control through direct consultation with 
the author during the development period. H^re, tpo, the types of materials 
typically ^published under these conditions^ are in the literary areas. ~ 

The conditions for Cell 3 are those under- which much educational research 
and development has operated. Generally in the past, developers developed pro- 
ducts completely and then submitted them tor competitive blind bid via the Publisher 
Alert Service. This system has n^t proven a very effective means for procuring 
publishers for R&D products, however. Whether this was because the system was 
poorly tuned to the rearlities of the publicatioti market place, or the products 
were of Inferior quality, or some other set of circumstances is unknown. In light 
o^ the various comments offered by publishers with .regard to the importance of 
lead time, the opportunity to influence the product, and the need to interact 
in order to develop a responsive bid, one can only assume that while the Publishers 
Alert Service was a useful mechanism for' dlerting publishers to the availability 
of products, it was not an effective means for promoting product publi^t^on.' 

The early history of ;he Comprehensive Career Education Model (CCEM) effort i 

provides one example of publisher procurement efforts of the type subsumed undet ' 

Cell 4. In the development of. its School-Bas^d Careei; Education MoVel, the • 

^Center for Vocational Education (CVE) §ought early consultatitin wi^h a putflisher , ^ 

regarding product design — a relatively large c&rp^ education publisher held a 

subcontract with CVE for the rev'iew and criti^u^^of CVE-developed material. CVE ^ 

then ^roceded to develop products and eventually solicited blind competitive bids 

. * • «* 

for t}i08e products. 

- - ' * \ 

The procurement was not *3U9ces6ful^ however. Consequently, the process of J 
subsequent materials developnient was materially changed to approximate the con- 
--ditions of Cell 2. Immediate cQ^asultation was undertaken with pukdlshers ^or 
Xhc purpose of redesigning the products so as to have' maximal* applicability to 
interested publishers and to initiate contact with publishers who%ight even- 
tually be interested in bidding competitively on t;he redeveloped products. • 
During t"his early period, no finished products'" were available for distribution v 
to 'publishers. As the project progressed,' however , "AIR gradually moved from the 



.conditions of Ceil 2 to Cell 4^ to jCell 8, conditions under which, products are 

• • • 

developed in consultation with ptiblishers, are comt>Iete when offered, and where 

interaction and assistance is offered to any publisher who requests it to issist 

them in the 'prepitttelbtx of^.a hXd believed to be in the best interests of the ' ° 

product and the goveminent. • ^ ' ^ * 

In conclusion, in Figure 2 product engineering 1*13 described only in ten;is ^ 
of degree' of publisher .consnltation inasmich*as the initial icpecus for this 
analysis derives from experience with publishers and thetr typical remark that 
, they were not consulted early enough. In p,oint of fact, the conc^t of product 
etiglneerlng implies the configuration of a product on the basi^^of inputs from # 
a variety of sources, including users teachers ) , jtonsumors (pupils), purchasers' 
.(various nonclassroom school district personnel), arid "experts" (professional 
leaders). Further, data contributing to, product engineering Include not only 
consultation^', per se% but empi^rlcal data regarding suclj concerns as product 
effectiveness and productioi^ costs , * ' ^ 

^ ^ Inasmuch as the purpose of this monograph ^i^^to explore various aspects of 
publisher solicitation rather than product design, and inasmuch a^ a great Meal * 
has been written regarding systematic educational product design and development, 
the description of the tqodel, f»r, simplicity of presentation, reflects only a ♦ 
primitive notion of product design, i.e> , "consultation with publishers. "'^ Rather 
than the cells in the bottoih layer of the model ^(th^' de^r^ee of pjroducc engineering), 
of greater interest to th^monograph' are the cells to *phe ri^tj>f the midline, 
i.e*, the rig^t slice.' of^MfcodeU These are the var4.ous cofeiigUrations of " 
aegotiftted placement \#itl^BRpublisher, i.e., tJfth product brokering. , 



NEGOTIATED PUBLISHER SOLICITATION: 
^THE BROKERED -PRODUCT 



As the conditions surrounding the search for a pro'ducts publisher approach 
the conditions of^he iright sliqe af the Biodel, publisher solicitation becomes 
more* and m3te a negotiated solicitation. As such, the developer begins to serve 
as the- product's 6roki»r as well as the product's developer — a role quite comnon 
ICor all'^ut thtf mo stfj exceptional authors in most areas of professional writing. 

' /* .» , 

The brokelfaj^ 'process I however, requires not only intimate knowledge of the 
product but also of the publisher' with whom one is trying to broker. The process 
of brokerage is the process of fitting together the needs of two different parties 
so that an effective union can' be realized. To do this, the product developer 
must have a^much greater awareness of the complexities of the publishing business, 
*a better understanding of the major dimensions along >?hich publishers vary, and 
how the publishiiig world is organized. ^ ' 



DIMENSIONS OF PUBLISHER VARIATION 

X 

Publishers may be considered according to a number of char aee^ri zing dimen-- 
sions. At least el^t different characteristics seem to be a minimal number to 
consider in attempting to understand the potential relationship of a product 
developer with a;p6ssible pfubiisher. 

Volume . , The most obvious dimension, and the one, tised most frequently, is 
coB^any size, i.e., v^mae of sales. Based on .volume of sales, approximately two 
dozen pi4>li8hers dominate the vast majority of educatiotial materials. 

Product Type . Closely related to sales volume is prl&duct type. Publishers 
pr<xiucejaj^Y»gi®ty of types of products. Some by their very natijre involve a nmch 
M L^8ff L/^^"°g of sales than others.** Publishers tend to specialize in specific 
typfes of products. Example of product types and publis^rs often associated with 
such product 'types' are presented in the followlng list: 
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Product Type 

Textbooks 

Student consumable ^materials 
Classroom resource' kits * * 
Instructional support materials 
Subs0rlptj.on material 
Professional books 
Newsletters 

Magazines ^d journals 



Publisher /Product 

Scott ^oresman 
Behavioral Research Labs 
Science jResearch Associates 
American Guidance Servlqe 
My Weekly Reader (Ginn-Xerox) 
McCutchan Press 
Changing Times 
Learning Today 



Prestige. A ^hird dimension of publisher variation Is degree of prestige 
'associated with the company name. This Is often associated with size. Major 
publishers Invest heavily in corporate image building and make every effort to 
.cultivate a strong positive image. loage^ Is not necessarily^ a function of size, 
however. Some levser ^volume compani^s'may still maintain positions of prestige 
* within tl^elr specific -a^ket areas. Alfred Knopf, for example,^ Is a relatively ^ 
small publisher vbut 1^ generally considered to be a prestige house. Similarly, 
Olympus Press, whlc^x^ publishes nothing but career eiiucation materials, has a 
very respectable reputation within the area of career ^education. ^ 



Origin . The prestige company 'iSky ofti^n be related to the origltv of 

the company. Publishing^ compj^aiMs may derive from a variety of antecedent back*- 
grotmdSk In some Instances, concerted efforts are made to 'capitalize on tiie 
prestige of the antecedent, or ^parent, organization. ^ Some companies are major 
independent publishers. These are the older, v mo're solidly established organi- 
zations. In many instances they may have been subjected to corporate takeovers 
but;^ln spite of their affiliation with a larger Industrial giant, they maintain 
their own corporate Integrity and visibility. Charles E. HerrlllT** Publishing 
Company, for example. Is a component of Bell and Howell, and SRA Is a subsidiary 
of IBM. . ~ - 



y^^^Other publishers are apin^-offs of m^or independent publishers. Typically, 
these organizations maintain an Identity affiliation their parent organiza- 

tion, for example, Prentlce-Hall Les^mlng Systems Is a very small organization* 
Involving pnly a small number of employees. It Is a •spin-off of a major publish- 
ing house and carefully maintains Its obvious membership In the Prenticer-H&ll lamil/. 
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, A third type of publishing company is a spin-off of a major industrial 
concern. In this instance, as in the pre^ceding, the new publishing house is 
apt* to be relatively small and inexperienced, -yet it derives from an industrial 
giant and derives prestige from a clear af fUiation with its parent sponsor. 
Examples of such publishers are Westinghouse Learning Press and Xerox Learning 
Systems. ^ ' . - 

» 

.A fourth type of education materials pubJfehcr" is a spin-o// of nonschool^ 
related puplisking activities. These are often instnicxional materials publishers 
that spin off from magazine or news service publication efforts. ^Cffanging Timej^ 
Educational Service and Capitol Publications Books Division are exan^les of this 
type of publisher'. 



3 

Small pubjlishers deriving from prestige companies often tend to be associated 
with the major market sector regardless of their sales volume. Thus, Westinghouse 
Uaming Press or Prentice-Hall Learning Systems can easily be considered major 
publishers even though their portion of the publication market might actually be 
quite small, while spme publishers with a much Ifirger volume of business but not 
the prestige or visibility associated with the major publishef or major industry 
spin-off .are considered thin-market publishers. ' 

t " . ' : 

Obviously, the prestige of the company in part derives from its origin, and 
.companies often at.teopt to maximize the prestige of their ^corporate image by 
either empljasizing or disguising their early origins. 

. t ' . 

^ Product Image . Also, assgciated with prestige or publisher image is the degree 
to ^ich^ the publisher attempts to' manage product iinpression. Such impression Is 
directly related to the aaoirnt of money available for" front-end investment and the^ 
type of product being, ptoducfed; OtivXp^slyJ companies having large sales volumes or 
producing products that yield higjjer margins of profit, and conqjanlfts with major 
prestige investments to maintain will and can invest consldeTafi.y more in the 
physical appearance of the product than some of their competitors. This dimension 
is often' referred to aa "p-roduct quality," but in actuality it is the quality of 
the image of the pr'6'duct rather than the instructional efficacy of the product. ^ 
A lapre appropriate term woul<f be "image control" rather^ than "quality control." 
Slick products graphically illustrated and* with attractive packaging are well 



known in /educational circles. This type of product, as suggested,' is ofterv^ 
associated with "major" publishers. There is, however, very frequently, as 
Komoski has pointed out, a large nuiaber of products that are attracti^oely pack* ^ 
aged but of shallow substance. Unfortunately, the opposite is often true for 
product developed under federally sponsored research and development programs* 
Typically, products* developed systematically through R&D activities may be 
more substantial as instructional materials than their physiognomy warrants. 
Often thin-market publishers a;:e' forced to publish with minimal front-end invest- 
ment in. typesetting, paper, arcwork, multicolor presentation, or packaging* 

speed of Decision Making . These five dimensions are perhaps the, most, commonly 
V considered dimensions of publisher capability. A sixth and perhaps equally impor- 
t^t publisher characteristic fr«m a developer'^ point of view has t'o do with the 
.p^ldfher's speed of decision making', i.e., the swiftness with which decisioiw can 
be made a^ production undertaken. Speed in the "decision to move in new directions, 
speed in the decision to cbamit to the publication of a new product, and speed in 
the ifflpleoientatiofi of product production are important concerns from a federal R&D 
point of view. Speed in these areas seanSTio'Te'^ivfunctian of centralized author- 
ity within the organization and the acces^siliilfty^f that aut^iori^y to the developer. 
The accessibility and centralization of authority in a publisher seem Co be 
inversel/ related to size of the company. However, this does no^a^ays hold true; 



in the case of companies that ar^ spin-offs of other larg^er pare^^rganizations,^ 
the spin-off **company may be quite small iiv- terms of ^the number of individuals 
involved in the ^operation of the company, but nxajor detision making may be" deferred, 
to the Board, of Directors, who are "prinftipals in the parent organization. Thus, 
there is centralized authority for operation but notj f or decision mak^.ng. 

locus of Production . A seventh dimension related to centralization of author- 
ity and corporate size is locus of production. Those organizations that are not 
committed to the utilization of internal typesetting, production, printing, etc., 
can often respond faster. This is typically a characteristic of smaller coppanies. 
It is only tl/e larger companies, or spin-offs from larger companies, that are 
committed to using the resources of the ^larger corporat^family'. 

■ ' • ■ 

Marketing Style . Finally, the eight dimension that might be considered charac- 
teristic <^f publishers is marketing style. Publiihers T^ry widely in the .degree to , 
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which they ^maintain. thel-f pwn sales force, sell via s,ales representatives, or 
sell via the ^Jails. DiVect^m^l sales, of course, «re the most economic al* way 
to market materials, but a.' direct sales force provides aggressive promotion of 
the product. ' " * ' [ 

In considering the selectJ.on of* a publisher, thenj different publishers 
offer different combinations^ of attributes-, some of which may be to the advan- 
tage of the govenuaeut, some df which may be to the disadvantage of the govern- 
ment. The product developer knows^uthe kind of impact the government would like 
to make with the S&D product; the task is to choose -a course of action in publisher 
.solicitation that will tend to -maximize '^he likelihood of procuring a publisher 
of the appropriate type. This, of course,- 'implies an open and explicit partner- 
ship between the product Jieveloper and th'e product sponsor. The project monitor 
must be able, to reflect adequately the wishes of his or her sponsoring agency a 
and join^wlth the project developer in th* decision making necessat^ to select / 
the type of puMLisher wltli which to "broker"^ or "place" the product. - / 



PUBLISHER CLASSlFlCATaOHS 



/ 



In the late 1960s, shbrt^y after 'oE ptiblication guidelines were revised to . 
permit product developers to copyright' and publish instructional materials devel- 
oped under federal support, the prevalent no ti^ of the publishing process wae 
one in which the^ developer ^would simply make the products available to publishers 
on an equitable basis*, i.e., Ce^l 1. This view of educational publishing was , 
essentially undifferentiated. It was assumed publishers would bid, pick up the 
products, and move tKem into the commercial market. The early efforts at the 
<^public dissemination of federalJLy fundfed R&D products, however, was not altogether 
promising. This resulted in an increasing Rareness on the part of educational^ 
R&D workers of the distinction between **majfor" publishing groups and so-called 
"thin-market" publishers. 

» 

, Major' and Thin-Market Publishers ♦ Hajor publishers were contemed .with sidles . 
in the hundreds of thousands. Thin-market publishers were concerned with sales in 
the fchousands or tens of thousands. Thifi was a' convenient differentiation and 
allowed developers to look beyond the .30 or 40 "name** publishing houses to the 
several hundred ancillary publishers that also had national scope but not volume ^ 
, of business.' 
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In the 19603 a ntw type of "naaa" publisher began to emerge — typically sub- 



It was Stat long, however, before majtsr publishers were differentiated into 

textbook publiahers, such as Scott Forestaan and McGraw-Hillf and resource b^. 
t 

reference kit publishera, such as SRA, r 

Thin-market publishers were still seen simply asa^maller versions of these ^ 
types, i.e., companies sotnewhat smaller in total volume of sales but whiclj never- 
theless produced either textbook or resource materials. 

^ 

A second Category was often considered to he a component 9f the thin-markeC 
publisher-^ the technical^ or trcuiebookQ section. College textbooks and prof essioq^al 
books certainly did not hdvc the^sales voliime of elementary and high school text- 
Books. Whereas technical books were frequently carried as a service item by major 
publishes, they were often the basic stock-in-trade of soaller publishers. 
Feiaron and Wiley Sons are examples. o 

Is a n^ 

sidiarles of major corporations making^an initial entry into Educational ^publish- 
ing. Thay mig^t be considered thin-market publishers in terms of their experience 
:?todx,3^ol|me^ut major publishers in *terms oi their relationship with parent corpo- 
rations. Xerox X«iming Systems is a good cags^ pointy, an educational products 
spdCn-off of the Xerox Corporation. Westinghouse*^kming Press, a sub.sidiary of ' 
Westin^ouse Learning Corporation, which was itself a new company formed in 19^^7 
as a sub|kldlary ^o£ Westinghou^e Broadcasting Corporation, is another example.' 

Whether Westinghouse Learning Bress is.a major^ publisher and McKnlght Publish- 
ing Company (a tradebook publisher) a thin-market publisher is a moot point. The 
boundaries betwee^ publishers in terms of their tairkets, inte'r^a^s, or origin are 
extremely diffuse at best. * The field is marked by extreme he terogeneity<^, Prentice 
Hall Learning Systems, tot example, is an extremely small comply (some- five or 
a|lx persons), operating as a specialized subsidiary of one of the twenty or so 
Prentice-Haii publishing conq>anles,*each of which is relatively independent in 
acquisitions and marketing. ^ ' ^ ' • « 

' Thin-^rket publlshers ^ml glit be classified ^s^ smaller "general publishers" 

^ such as McKnlght, Creative Publications , "^Guidance, Associates , or TlmeShare; 

t 

"^ectalized .publishers" such aa Olympus; "newslett^^r publisher's" such 



as Changing Times or Capitol Publications*i . or "distributor-publishers," i.e., 
> instrucftional materials distributing companies that act as manufacturers' ^ 
representatives for a variety of products but that have found it more profitable 
to begin publishing their own line of materials, such as Melton Book Company. 

Hicropublishers. There is^ another extremely large segment of publishers that 
* have neither national reputation nor major, or even modest, "thin-mai;ket" volume. 
Many, however, are publishers #f some substance and have some market penetration in 
their respective areas. They might be termed micropublishers. This is a group 
of very small publishers, nnii4)ering around several- thousand . They are smalf^ 
organizations typically consisting of on^y a few employees. They represent the 
entrepreneurs who are entering thfe publishdlng business. Many started^ the 
1950s and 1960s in much thp same way that Alfred Knopf starte^^^^w?!^ Press on 
borrowed money after World War I. Olympus Press is one such publisher that has, 
gained a solid reputation in the field of career education and is now considered 
a 84,gnificant thix?fiarket publisher in that area but is quite unknown in almost ' 
any pther circle. Career Research Associates, Impact Publishers, California 
Learning Simulations, feduculture. Instructional Media, Inc., Learning Jfcjcepts, 
Inc., Education Achievement Corporation, and Accelerated Development, Inc., are 
a few other examples* 

* . 
Micropublishers may be venture capitalists who felt the instructional mate- 
rials field was a potentially lucrative one— Instructional materials jobber^ y^ho 
found a larger kargia of profit in selling their own product^, printers who 
expanded ^hc'ir fields of operation, or experienced bookmen who tired of working < 
for a "large l#use" and wanted to do their own thlrfg. 

♦ 

The micropublisher field is a difficult'' one to contact, however, inasmuch 
as the individual publishers have neither national visibility nor, as is often 
the caae, affiliation with organized publication groups such as the Nation^ 
Association of Textbook Publishers. fUcropiiblishers are often under-capitalized 
and <^er-ext ended and conduct much of their marketing through either direct mail 
or manufacturers' representatives. • / * * 



Micropublishers do offer certain advantages ,* however . They are, almost by 
definition, the high-risk ^kers^in educational publishing. They deri-ye their 
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competitive^ edg^ by being 'Stble to move Ixito an ar«a faster than the larger 
* publishers? *and because they often have i more targeted audience with which they 

deal and which they typically know better in Some i/ays than major publishers. 

While* their per' unit cost is typically higher than larger volume publishers, 
' their c'apabi^ity 'for making decisions regarding new product acquisitions is 

considerably 'faster, ^n addition%c<iieir typically low overhead for marketing, 

allows them to- keep retail costs ^quite low. 



e 



* > 

Because of the extremely varied nature of mlcrbpubllihers, however, the 



piiblisher seatch effort .must be much ,more intensive and may take much more time 
ami effort thaiv has typically beeil assumed in ^he past. It also Implies the 
aeed^for considerable flexibility on the part^'of a project developer to negotiate 
with potentially interested micropublishers. This also implies more freedom on 
the part of a -project developer to reconfigure,, condense, expand, partition, or 
. modify the products under development, and in suggesting possible options to 
potentially interested publishers. Po^ssible arrangements for the mutual sharing 
of early investment costs, perhaps through special buy-back arrangements, and 
long-term author /publisher liaisons may also be significant micropublisher 
inducements. 

^^ 
\ 

Public Service Publishers . Finally, the last category of publisher is the 
public service publisher, i.e., a publi<f service agency that publish^es public 
domain materials at cost in order to make them available for school use. ' Two ^ 
examples of this type are the Florida Currictilum Center and the National Curricu- 
lum Coordinating Centers for Vocational and Technical Education.* Other examples 
are university presses and publishing groups affiliated with specific research 
and deTielopment centers and regional research laboratories. ^ ^ 

Givenv then, that a more flexible posture with regard to publisher solicita- 
* tion.is necerfsajry, more extensive product planning will be required so that the 
product 6an^ be engineered to have maximum publication/production flexibility.'' " 
Early dialogue with publishers regarding the design of products, early relations 
with publishers to support thei^ immediate involvement and cotmnitment to the pro- 
duct, and negotiated targeted publisher solicitation rather than blind, competitive ^^ 
bidding prop^dures suggest that in the f Jcure publisher solicitation' activity will 
more likely be of the type represented iir Cell 7 or in Cell 8 rather than "in 
other cells of the classification model. ' * , " ' 
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MiaiOPUBLISHER IDENTIFICATION . ' , ' " , ' 

In order to broker a product with a publisher it is, of course, necessary 
to identify an adeqifiate set of potentially intere?feted publisheri. Because. df, 
their size, and visibility in the field,. 'is. relatively easy t6 generate lists, 
of various .'types of major publisherss -This is- also true, b6t tol, a somewhat • 
l«8Ser degree, f or ' thin-markf t publishers. The greatest potential. for rapid 
publication o^innovative educational products, however, rests with micropub^ 
lishers. These ^ire S» publishers that exis^ in greatest numbfeiis, bi^t l^ave 
least visibility. Therefore, the -identification of potential micropubUshers 
poses special problems. ,One must not only identify potentially interested » 
^otq)anies,.but companies that also, have' sufficient resources to handle the 
product, and who 'can be committed ea3?ly enough In the process so that coopera- , 
tive workiSng relations can be established, or at least maintained for a reason- 
able period of time after the deYeloihient of the' products is cotr^leted. 



In this regard, two ^separate approaches might be used: one,>^ ''convention \ 
solicitation** method; the other, a "prolonged staff^ involvement" strategy. 



The obvious ^proach to major publisher solicitation is to coi^lle a<list 
of pubUshers wit;^ which one is already famUiar, obtain their addresses, and 
contact them directly. . The second altepiative is to make contact through one of 
'^their sales personnel, field agents, or representatives, A third. approach is to 
look up publisteers la the yellow pages of the telephone "^directory, pmo J^dentify 
possible publishers through a review of -instructional materials commonly available 
in school libraries and classro^. 'a11 of these procedures tend to maximize 
the likelihood of id.entifying the larger or more, highly ^visible publishers. * 
However, jiroe of these procedures is^^artlcularly suited to the identification 
of that large contingent of publishers comprising the micropublisheY group. , 

Because of the low visibility of the mlcropublisher , th* develdper must, 
depend > to a certain extent, on serendipity. The potential occurrence of the 
serendipitous event can be maximized. BefiUuse micropubUshers have exceedingly 
.small, or in most instances, nonexistent Sales forces, they must maximize their 
potential cUent contact. They typicaUy d$ this ,through booths at tr%de fairs 
and professional conventions and through direct mass mailings. ' ^' 
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Convention Solicitation . The most obvious s^trategy for a developer, then, 
Is* to viae, trade fairs und pro^tSlo.nAl conventl^ons as the principal ^for\igj for . 
Initiating contact with mictopublishers. Indeed, the process is to the decldfed 
advantage of the developer. ♦ 'r ^ ' » 

At professional assoclatd^(m conventions, such as the American^ Educational 
Research Association, the Asspciation for^^u\)ervlslon in Curriculum Development,^ 
the Ame;rican Personnel and Guidance Association, and^^e National Education Asso- 
dation, a developer may contact 100 or more thin-masket publishers in the space 
of a^sljjigle day. If the developer is armed with a printed product description and 
is prepared to condxict his^ own materials display, perhaps in his oin hotel room, . 
an effective prescreening of a large ^number of micropublishers' ican be effected. « 
From that point, further mall and/or ^lephone correspondence can be- arranged^ 
la this situation^ then, the developer ^Vorks the convention hall" Just like any 
other product agent. 4' 

Since the economic resources of most micropublishers are limited, th^ir par-' 
ti^cipation-at trade f^irs and conventions often tends to ^je geographically ^ 
determined. Hence the product developer shoul^d expect to attend a variety of 
such conferences in a' variety of locations. ^ , ^ ^ T 

' ^.Prol onged Staff Involvement . The, second strategy ^*e developer can use^is 

■«> ° * 

much less>.eff ici^nt and even more dependent upon setendi|)ity , hence prolonged 

staff involv^pnent is often necessary. Ipasmucli as xhe sebond majop-anarketing 

effort of" micropublishers is direct mall advertising, the developer can system^"^* 

atlcally collect from colleagues, especially public school administrators,* t^e 

uasolflcited "Junk mall" advertisements for educational* products- thatT boiAard ^ 

schofl personnel almost dally. These direct mall advertisements can then be^^^ 

^screened, catalogued, and followed up with a direct mail campaign in reverse. ^- 

Dev^^pers can routinely distribute form letters such advertisers, inquiring' 

about their potential Interests and offering to discuss potential ivaila&ility 

of their products via the telepho'rie if * the Interested , party woj^ld call. This , 

effectively screens the casual inquiry and allows the developer to be ^somewhat 

selective in his response. This step is hi^^y desirable Inasmuch as the Uevel- ^ 

oper needs some procedure for prioritizing his response acaivlties. " 
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A CASE HISTORY OF 
, 'SEQJJENTIAL*' PUBLISHER SOLICITATION 

EARLY -EXPERIENCES IN. THE CCEM PROJECT * " , ' / 

~~ • \ 

i The earliest efforts to obtain a publisher for the Comprehensive Career * 
-Education Materials developed at Ohio State University reflected the traditional 
approach to publisher procurement followed at that tlae. To understand ^this 
early effort, it is useful to revlev brief ly the status of the^CEM project as f 
.of Oh^ State University's completion of the first contingent of CCEM units. 

* In 1971 the U.S. Office of Education"^ fimded the development of four major 
career edncition program?'. One of those programs was the school-based model, 
vhich i^as to provide a thorough program of career education* for grades K-12. 
This pto^am came to 'be designated * the Comprehensive Careei^^du cation Model, or 
CCEM, which was under the genial directorship of, the Center for Vocational 
Education at Ohio State University. In. the early, stages of the development of 
.the" CCIm program, CVE canvassed the nation to find candidate schopl' districts 
in which thil^'new approach to edtfcational pr;a^ctice could be developed and iii?)le-, 
mented.' Six school districts spanning the United States were eventually selected 

^X)riglnally t^e task of theae six school districts was to assemble ,the appro- 
priate ins^juctional materials and organize a comprehensive prog;ram bas^d on 
those materials. The program was to.be infused into subject matter areas^such 
as English, social studies, mathematics, and science. 

The concept of the program found wide public support, but^hereVas a 3j^ck 
of available instructional materials.; I According to public response, career 
education was wanted and needed; but tii'e materials necessary^for the program 
did 'not appear to be available. Conaeiquexitiy, a major CCEM development effort 
waa-undertaken, the results of* which ^ would presumably be'made available through 
commercial publisl^ers tcT school districts throughout the United States. 
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By July 1974, CVE an4 public school staff had developed, field tested, and 
revised 45 instructional units representing a sampling of units Spanning grades 
K-12, At that time the availability of the 45 units for publication was 
announced through the Publishers Alert Service, and publication bids were invited. 
RFPs were distributed to 39 publishers and a two-day bidders conference was held 
for those "interested. No publisher chose to submit a proposal for the ptiblication 
of the units, howe^r. Their responses generally fell inpo the following thret 
categories: (1) they wanted student consumable materials, not just student guides 
(2) they preferred to market a complete, unified career education program rather 
than 45 loosely connected, disparate units; and (3) they wanted ^matecial«a' that 
augmented and 'complemented their own line of products, not materials that made 
extensive use of competitors* products. - , • 

"in June of 1974 the American Institutes for Research was assigned 'the task 
of field testing and revising an additional 61 CVE developed units in accordance 
with- the specifications to be provided by the publisher who was to market the 
first 45 unitsf ' % ♦ - , 

When no comiaercial publisher for the first contingent of instructional 
materials was forthcoming, it became necessary 'for NIE and. AIR to /^ff ect;j?major 
chahges in the focus of the AIR project to addres^s publishers* concerns with 
the^initial set* of materials. As a result, a six-month prellajinary design 
period j/as added to the project to permit major redesign and re-engineering of 
the products to enhance .their prospects for possible publication. « 

-. ' ^ ^ 

CVf^s initial activities ifivolved (1) eventual consumers in the design and 
development of the products; (2) a 'de facto market needs analysis *tha^ concluded 
t^at there was a major gap in commercially available materials suitable for the 
introduction of career education into* the schools; and (3) a major cpmmercial 
publisher for assistance in the review of instructional materials and a critique 
of product "design. In terms of the typdlogy model suggested in Chapter I, there 
was early consultation, but eventual production was solely determined by CVE and» 
school staff *^ Further, publishers wtfre well aware of, or should have been wall 
aware of, CVE 's development work in the area, so there should have been antple 
lead time for publishers considering the introduction of-lcareer ^education to 
consider how the CVE products, might fit in t^' their protfuct lines. 

' , \ ' ■ ' , 
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^' CvE, however, apparently did not actively involve a variety of publi^h^rs 
in the early design of products, and th^ apparently, did not try to establish' * 
and maintai^i early and ongoing dialt)gue with a variety of cdmniercial publishers. 
They generally did not share examples of prototype or^ecimen units for public 
and publisher review. "'In view of j:oncem for the^ possible compromise of their 
project /^however, and the need not to "over promise" op such an ambitious 
.undertaking, such a position vas,^and still is, quite understandable. * 
V * ■ % ' " 

« While CVE paid considerable' attention to expressions ^of consumer needs, 
relatively little attention appears to have been' paid*' ^0 questions of com- 
mercial viability (i^e.^ the production and marketing ^anal^j^is considerations). ' 
The product was essentially determined by classroom practitioners and 'was not 
easily amenable to pxjblisher edification. * ' 

Finally, the eventual bidding process did not ai;Low very extensive lead 
time for publisher consideration of the products and, as was the standard 
Publishers* Alert Service prorcedure 'at 'that time, made no* provision, for inter- . 
action with* publishers itttthe preparation of their bids. 

' In' other words, the model employed was essentially that of Cell 3, the " 
model of publisher procurement In wl>ich the product fis desl^^K^d with input from 
a variety of- sources but is completed, relatively iiiflexibiy defined, and with 
little publish^: decision lead time. ''1 • V ^ 
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Becauae of the recognition of the problems inhjrent in this" approach, the 
Initial action of AIR, upon mot^ficatibn of Its contract with NIE, was to begin 
immediate exploration and Implementation of a 
model, the models reflected in Cells 6 ani 8; 
"engineered product" modeler where the pro^tlct is tailored to the needs of use^, 
aifaalnlstrators, and publishers, and where there is opportunity for negotiation 
and* longer consideration I'cad time. 

/ 

. . ■ .. i 0 ' • 
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The product, hot»ever, was. still to be engiiieei«4> l^^g^^ly, in such a way as 
to have^ppeal to a variety of potei^tial publishers rather than to be tailored 
e^cpressly for a particular .publisher sing3^|^out^in advance. • ' , 

* » , * . < 

LATER EXPERIENCES IN THE CCEM PJPJECT • ^ , " > . 4 

' \ ' ' ' ^ • 

Publisl|prs represent the^ primary avenue for the ^^ssetnination and 'ultimate 

impiict of educ^ional products. As, such, publisherar are a bas£c ^mechanism for 

the introduction of change* into America's schools. Publit;ation companies are 

commercial businesses, ho^fever^ not institutions .of e^iucational reforin* The — 

publication of majo/new products^tails Insignificant outlay of capital and 

corresponding econo^c risk. The assurance o-f timfely, sound, and continued' 

matketaSility is paramount in any publisher'^s considera'cion of a new product. 

^ . V X ^ : ■ * . ' 

The Cel^ 6 approach', then, was tb^expose the CCEM materials to a vide * 
variety of representati^s of the publishing Jindift try and to communica^te a-11 the 
evidence t^t could be ^sseisbl^ concerning the need for, and the potential / 
marketAbilOtypt , t^ose materials. 

Four st^ps were fpllowed. Th^ first was a survey. of school a&mdLnistr^tors 



and teache rs t o ms^s the' acceptability^ of the ij^ts^feo potential^onsume^^ai 
to obtain initial intlications of hq^ the units could pk Impxoved^^^ese surye^ 
served to expose phe materials to school personnel across the co^uty whoj^i^ not 
seen them before and to provide an indication of graas roots interest i^^^careet 
education and, thus, the potential market demand for thg erventual^material)B. ^ 
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The second step was to^aasess^^he acceptabil^j^ of the dra^t CCEM units to ^ 
publishers. ThlJa, step .enabled AIR tp^nitiate dialogue with potential publishers^ ^ 
of ihe material. It also^allowed project staff^ to learn the cojbaCraints on publishers, 
what publishers required of t^ie materials they had already published," and^ in 
general; how tHey viewed the future of career education. ^ *" ' 

The third step was to begin the development of a^rket through the imple- 
mentation of a systematic pro^fta o^ flSTbrmation dissemination,* ThSl' involved^ " * 
presentations ^t professional meetings, the distribution of proj|ect information 
to several thousand state and local edi^cation leader^ via..ch£-^oj,ect^Cateer 
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Education Newsletter, and other dissemination activities to keep the professional 
coij;5mmity informed abouy: the project. Th^s step was"" relevant to publisher dialogue 
because it provided additional iiigut on the acceptability of the units to the 
profess'ional practitioner, 
> ' ^ " * , 

The fourth step was to seek actively and encourage publishers, first Via 
the Publishers Alert Service and subsequently via personal* dialogue , with the 
ultiinate goal of signing a contract vlth a publisher to produce and market the 
units. 

0 

Step 1— Surveys of Consumers . The survey, of school administrators covered 
a .5Z random sample of U.S. schools plus the ten largest school dist^rfs in the 
ten largest cities of the country. In all, 67 school districts were surveyed. 
Each was sent three representative draft CCEM units to inspect and evaluate. 
Data wei** obtained from 60 of the 67 districts. 

The teacher survey was more intensive but involved fewer persons. Two work- 
shops were conducted, each two days* in duration. TMfe first was Icor elementary 
teachers andi^the second fpr secondary teachers. • In the workshop setting j all 61 
draft units were examined and evaluated t)y experienced practicing teachers. 

The results of these surveys are- reported in detail in AIR 47900^Xnterim * 
* Report No. 1, November 1974. ' ^ ' ♦ \ - 

Step 2 — Survey of Publishers . The publisher survey is reported here in * 
detail because it wae^an integral' part of the AIR dialogue with publishers. 

The first step of the survey was to identify those publishers who might be 
expected to show maximum interest dn publishing the revised CCEM c^aterialsf These 
were believed ta be (1) publishers who had requested the RFP for the 45 CCEM units . 
that were revised and field tested by eVE; (2) publishers outside the CCEM RFP 
poolj^ho already publish career education materials*; and (3) publishers of other 
experimental-based materials, the first two groups wer^ broken dowiv into finer 

categories. The publishers who had requested the CCEM materlals._RFP__v.ere. -idenCi- 

fied as (a) Ma^^or Educational^ PublishfetsTand 0>) Lesser and' Thin-Market Publishers. 
'The i>ub*risfiers outside the CCEM RFP pool were identified as (c) Publishers of" . 
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student Materials in .Career Education and (4) Publishers of Teacher Materials 

V 

(only) in Career Education. . . , . ^ ^ 

CVE providecl the list^of publishers who had requested the CCEM ^faterials RFP. 
Project staff compiled the other two lists from a study of EL-'HI TextbocAcs in 
Print; 1974 and of career education trade journals. The final maater^st con- 
sisted of 66 publishers. The number of publishers by category is shown in Table 1# 



» , Table 1 

GROUPS OF PUBLISHERS IN THE FINAL CONTACT LIST 

♦ f 

(1) gublishers Requesting the CCEM Materials RFP , 21 

a, Maj,or Educational Publishers 21 
b« Lesser and Thin-Market Publishers ' 16 

(2) Publishers Outside the CCEM RFP. Pool 25 



c. Publishers of Stxidimr^ Materials ^in Career 
Education 20 

d. .Publishess of Teacher Materials (only) in, 

' Career Education « 5 



(3) Publishers of Other Experimental-Based Materials 



Pro j ect!ll|]taf f made Contact with 31 publishers selected from the master list. 
Those publishers included 21 (or all) Major Educational Publishers; 5 Lesser 
and Thln-Marjcet Publishers; 1 Publisher of Student Materials in Career Education; 
1 Publisher of Teacher Materials in Career Education; and 3 Publishers of Other 
Experimental-Baaed Materials^ Because they had shown interest in the CCEM mate- 
rials ^d also because they represented major educational publishers in the United 
States, the majority of publishers selected for Contact was from the CCEM pool. 
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An Introductory, telephone call was made to each of the selected publishers . 
Xn^the conversation, the caller delineated the background of the project} , 
described the 61 units, particularly with regard to their distribution across ' 
grade ranges and subject areas; explained AIR's mission to revise and field test ' 
these laat^tfrials i£ preparation for publication; and emphasized AIR's concern to 
involve a publisher at the outset of the project. The publi-shers were asl^ed ' ' 
about their familiarity with NIE's CCEM effort; about their involvcmwij in the 
career education market; and about their interest in laming more about the 
CCEfl proj'ect through discussions with key project staff. 

» * » 

Otf ^he 31 publishers contacted, 1 expressed no interest in discussing the 

CCEM project, statfng that their publishing -schedules could not accommodate any 

new products, or consideration oi any new product^, for the next two or three - 

years. None of the publishers contacted had adverse reactions to the CCEM mate- 

.rials,' In fact, gnly a few .recalled the CCEM RTP, even though It had been issued 

only a few months earlier/ « ^ * 

The reactions in this initial publisher survey indicated thatVa wide range 
of publishers saw a potential market in career education and also was interested 
In-l^amlng about new career education projects « ^ 

3ased on the tenor of the initial telephone conversations, the 15 publlsjiers 
xrtjo had expressed the highest level, tff interest in the project were selected for^,!**^ 
In^dcpth interviews in whlchyr staff could^ personally display prototype materials 
and discuss the project. 

Appointments for- interviews yere established in subsequent telephone conver- 
sations* The caller-made appointments directly with the interviewees, who were 
either 'executive of f icei;s* in the publishing house or managerial personnel respopr 
sible for publications in career education or conqiarable innovative materials, 

^ The caller spedjtled that the. appointment would be from one to two hours in 
duration. The caller also delineated- the ^purposes of, the interview: (1) to 

describe the CCEM project; {2) to display sample CCEM materials (three unit 

? * 

sattpUers, the curriculum scope and sequence, and the project brochure); and (3) to 
discuss the .possibility of publishing the revised CCEM materials in toto or in part. 
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The meetings varied in length from 1 to 2 1/2 hours. Much of the time was 
devoted to discussion of the possibility of establishing early cooperative arrange- 
ments betveen AIR and the eventually selected publishet^or the purpose of joint 
Input on the design and the "revision of the oa^rials. The^ discussion was hypo- 
thetical at that point; of course, since Jio commlcments co^ild^^r^ made either way. 

the meetings could all be described as frank and warm. The publishers were 
generally very receptive axid interested in the presentations. The extent of their 
prior knowledge of the* CCEM materials varied. Some publishers gave evidence.,of ^ 
quite detailed knowledge of CCEM efforts. More generally, however, knowledge was" 
limited to the CCEM project rather than to the materials. There were also pub- 
lishers who knew nothing of CCEM. . ^ . " 

Amo'ng the publishers contacted wtfre those representing various positions - 
regarding career education, fhere were those who wererquite heavily involved in 
career education.^ There were' those who were due to publish significant new mate- 
rials imminently. There was one compaay that was scheduled ta publish a new 
series within a year; it represented, a $1,000,000 developmental effort (the 
largest single developmental effort ever undertaken -rby that company). Finally, 
there were those who were not seriously involved in career education but who were 
considering a move into the-fieTd. 

The view of the market for career education materials varied from 'publisher 
to publisher. For example, at one end was the view that career education is here 
to stay. At the other end was the view that career education may not be a viable 
field. There was also disagreement on the grade levels at which career education-^ 
materials could be sold. One company saw the potential market at the K-6 grade 
level, while another saw the market ^t the 7-12 gr^de level. Some. publishers 
were convinced that dlassroom kits of student materials are the only viable means 
of packaging career education materials,, while others did not have an opinion on 
this matter. ^ ✓ * » « 

At the time of the survey, only one publisher had material in the format of 

the CCEM units. Those materials included' three volumes of teacher's guides with 

« 

accompanying preprinted .duplicatinjg masters for reproducing student^aterials . 
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Step 3 — Notice of Availability . Whensuf f Iclent oaterlals had been developed 
to warrant public announcement of the availability of the CCEM materials for publi- 
cation, the appropriate announcement was made via the Publishers Alert S.ervlce. 
This announcement, sent by NIE to about 4€0 publishers, represented the second 
major contact with publishers concerning the CCEM units being revised by AIR. The 
paifticular announcement for these CCEM units, however, deviated in two respects 
from the usual procedures. Fi^rst, it was made before the units had been revised 
and field tested. ^ Second, it encouraged open discussion between AIR and interested 
publishers during the period of bidding. 

Thirty- five publishers requested RFPs. The cover letter that went out with 
the RFP reiterated AIR interest in, and willingness for, dialogue. It stated. 

The 61 unrevised units are available at AIR ior your inspection. We 
.encourage you to contact and/or visit us. a' visit would present the 
added advantage of your meeting our staff and discussing issues in 
depth; however, we are always availably to respond to any questions 
by letter and to discuss any aspect by telephone. 

AIR' 8. approach was to remain open and responsive to any expressl^on of intferest 
from dtoy publisher. AIR did not, hcfwever, initiate dialogue vith any company;] 
during the period between th^ issuance of the RFP and the due date for proposals. 
This was in keeping with the spirit of the Publishers Alert Service in which no 
publisher was to be given an ad^^ntage or favored status relative to any other 
publisher. ^ * - 

It was anticipated that publishers who were interested in bidding would want 
to acquire fairly detailed knowledge of the project and would want to become 
acquainted with staff* members. For this reasoir, a' considerable amount of infor- 
mation about the project was sent to all publishers who requested the RFP. 

The^Actual dialogue with publishers was minimal. Thirteen requests for the 
RFP were ma'^e by letter, two were by "telephone, and one entailed a personal yisit 
from a western regional sales manager. One of the letters asked if .the entire 
project must be contracted to one publisher or if sections might Ife awarded to 
producers with particular expertise. ^ Another asked if AIR anticipated holding a 
preproposal bidders conference. 
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The cover lett;er to each publisher. In addition to answering their specific 
questions, stated that a sazople set of unrevlsed units would be sent upon request. 
Six ptibllshers did request an^ were sent those sample units. The 15 publishers 
In the tM,t^et surve^, of course ^ had already received those sampl,e draft units ^ 

Subsequent to the Initial period of requestj^ for the RFP, several other opppr* 
.tunltles for dialogue did arise. The Publisher for Career Education In the Gregg 
and Cojamunlty College Dlvlsion^^of McGraw-Hill visited AIR for half a day about one^ 
week after the Publishers Alert Service announcement was Issued. AIR staff 
menb^s met with representatives of two publishers at the Career Education National' 
Forum held^^al^<hs Center for Vocational Education In Columbus, Ohixu — Qiere was a 
four-hour meeting with the Managing Editor of Social Studies and the Vlce-^ 

Director of Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, At the same forum, briefer 
msetl^s were held with the EdItor-ln-Chlef for Career Education and Guidance of 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Finally, following telephone conversations in which a 
strong interest was expressed and a visit ^as requested. Dr. Dunn visited the 
facilities of Educational Properties Incorporated and Hoffman Information Systems. 
In all, face*to-face Interaction^ and dialogue occurred with representatives of 
five publishing companies. 

Discussions with other publishers occurred over the telephone but these, of 
course, ward not as extensive as S'ere the personal encounters^ Some of the tele- 
phone calls were, initiated by AIR staff during the last tCto weeks in Ap rile. One 
publisher expressed concern that the revised materials would be distributed free 
to schools across the country during t|ie national field test* He feared that such 
distribution would dilute the market. It was decided that project staff would 
quickly, canvass the publishers who had received the RFP to obtain their, views .on 
the^ question. Only those companies were contacted in which the person who had 
received the RFP could be reached in one or two phone calls. Sixteen of the 35 
persons were reached and none corroborated the concern of the one publisher about 
distributing free' modules as part of the national field test.^ 

^ As the due data of prop6sals ^neared, thr^e publishers contacted AIR and 
indicated that they wotild have difficulty meeting the deadline but that they were 
very seriously considering whether to submit a proposal. As a result, the due ,\ 
date for proposals was extended one month for all publishers, and all publishers 
*were so notified* , ^ ^ 



Wljere Sfa^gue did occiir, it concemed.-the kinds • of career education products 
that the pu»j:ishei^48 marketing And how* the CcW units night augment the company's 
current line, x Thert*feere also some technical and logistical issues that were 
raised, such as whether AI]^ would prep«ire camera-ready copy for the publisher, 
la some instances, the question' was ask^d how mucti weight would be placed on the 
amount of royalties in selecting a 'publisher. Publishers could generally be 
described as reserv^ in their discussions. None of then was' very detailed or 
flprobing In their questions- or very open cdnceming their own discus sidW about 
the material. ^ 



In the end, one formal bid was submitted*.* It was submitted by a publisher 
<1) with whom extensive face-to-face dialogue had transpired; 

(2) who" already had a commitment to career education but who/ did not 
have a "complete" product line, . , ' 

(3) who had asked for a time extension in order to .make the necessary 
internal decisions, and - ^ 

^ - ^ 

(4) who was a si^all company with a highly cenrtralized corporate 
decision process' involving: only three persons, but who reli^ 
on external consultation to augment its judgment base* 

Subsequent to the negotiation,of , all details of publication and approval by 
NIE, but prior to the initiation of materials production, the chle^ executive 
officer, and senior shareholder, of the publishing company suffered severe health 
reversals, necessitating a moratorium on all new project. starts and the eventual 
'liqldLdation of all business accounts. ^ » 

Since 'one of the terms of thf publication agreement was the production of 
materials for use in the national ^ield test! (because of the need for assured 
production of th^ materials on timely basis), AIR resumed responsibility for 
the initial quantity jrroductlo^ of the units. Such a move,. while in the best 
interests o3^ the project, resulted in the loss of a n^jor inducement for thin- 
market 'puhlishers , namely early partial cecp-very of initial production costs 
through assured buy-back of field test material* ' 

As a result of the loss* of time associated with 'these . events and the loss of 
one major publisher inducement at the early stage of product 'development , 
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subsequent ptibllsher solicitation vas predicated on somewhat different conditions. 
The procurement process began to approach more nearly the conditions of Cell 8, 
Instead of emphasizing the joint development opportunities that Cell^6 implies, 
publisher 'Solicitation activities subsumed under Cell 8' imply greater need Co 
show publishtfrs ]how the products can be modified and tailored to fit their extant 
product line, and how materials might be packaged and/or portioned for alteniatlve 
markets and target groups. 



CONCLUDING EXPERIENCES IN THE CCEM PROJECT , 

I 

' With completion of the units and the fulfillment: of all reqtiirements / " 

far making materials -available to any potentially interested bidder, the condnued 
search for a publisher for the materials moved further toward the broketed product 
iBodel. This befcama esiiftclaXly clear as .the advice from a variety of publishers 
began to reflect consistent commentsr First, while publishers need ^ to market 
programs thar are cohesive, artlctilated, programs spanning multiple grades, no 
publisher encountered during ^the project had experience with producing and market-* 
ing a program cSpanning 13 grades. Furthermore, an instrxictional system that might 
consist of as many as AGO elements (teacher guides, student workbooks, and module 
tests) was intimidating. Raadlng programs, for example, typically s^an only three 
or perhaps four grades, and mathematics textbooks typically span only five or six 
grades. Even relatively complicated systems such as the Sullivan Reading S^erle^ 

typically* involve comparatively few discrete components. \ 

\ ' ' ' 

While AIR was sensitive to the potential complexity of the CCEM system and 

■t 

its broad ,grade configuration, careful consideration was given to packaging alter-* 

natives .that wotild allow considc^rable parsimony in production ^ inventory, and 

distribution. The program, nevertheless , was a K'12 program, and no publisher 

had experience with the production and marketing of a product that spaxlAed that 

* 

many grade levels. ' >, » 

When it was pointed out that no publisher needed to publish all components >. 
i.e.) one publisher could publish the elementary materials 'whiles a second pub' 
Usher cotild publis^ secondary materials, the response* was > '^es, but then we 
'wouldn't have a csnspi^te program.*' Thus^ one serious error in the early, concept 
tualizatlon of the Model I CCEM project may have been the original definition of 
the system as a comprehensive career educaty(!on program. ' 
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J 5 , In the SMBsaet of 1976, a decision was made to approach an entirely different, 

I ' type of publisher— the micropublisher. On^'oajor reason for this decision, as » 
was pointed out in Qiapter 2, was "fchat these publishers are typically oofe fifik^ 
oriented than larger publishers an4 th^y are ouch more experienced in handling ^ 
atypical products. - . ^ 

In October the decision was made to explore the convention solicitation 
model described in Chapter 2. The Commissioner's Conference on Career Educit^ion * 
seemed to be the logical place to start, and the search procedure resulted in \ 
direct conta^wlth approximately 50 ^publishers. These 50 were screened to 26 ' 
potentially appropriate publishers, 12 requesting matei;^ials for revlei^ Strong 
interest wa's expressed on the part of half a dozen, and three -publishers were 
sufficiently attracted to the products to carry out careful production cost .analyses. 
While flone of the interested publishers elected to bid on the materials, "tjhe. 
strength of micropublisher interest reinforced the wisdom of'tli^.s ^ethod> of pub- ' 
Usher solicitation. 

In retrospect, it was realized* that publishers maintaining booths at a ! . 

career education conference are publishers who already have career education 
p products they are trying to sell ^d, thus, may be less eager to acquire new 
f&reer education products than other micrppublishers. In view of this simple • 
but unanticipated ccwc^usion, it was decided that attendance at major edu^ional ' \ ' 
conferences, such as NEA or ASCD would be more appropriate in* that therfe would be 
^ ' a larger number of micropublisher s attending who would not ha^ ^eer education 

products ant} hence might be more keenly interested in developing a new product ^ 
line. . » , ^ 

To facilitate this type of future publisher solicitation and also. to make ^ 
staff time available for the' extended product brokering necessary, an extension 
of the CCEM project was negotiated and carried out. ^ '< ' 

K ' ' i . , / ' > ^ 

In conclusion, experience on the CCEM project, ranging from Cfll 1' to Cell 8 . ' • 
of the typology model, has generated keener Itosight into the nature and process * , „ 
^of prpduct placement suggests a variety of alternatives that funding* agencies ' 
and product developers might wish to consider in future product development 
ventures. ^ . 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



Based on experiences in the CCEM project and the analysis 6f publisher 
'characteristics and the procurement process, a series of connnents and recom- 
mendations toight be made. ^ • q , ^ 

\ . 

First, and most , importantly, starp the publisher search as early as possible,^ 
Indeed, the proposal on which the project is based should include 9lear-cut pro- 
visions for^ and budgeting of, time and money for publisher search and product 
brokering. Furthermore, this should be consider* as important an itodertaking 
of the project as product testing and prodijct revision. If should be the % 
responsibility of a senior member of the project staff, one' who can speak with 
authority regarding the project and influence the characteristics of tSe product. 

Immediately upon ^ward of the project, the developers should begin compilin'g 
publisher dosiers.', Among other things, these dosiers might "include publisher \ 
catalogues, which ser:7e to familiarize the developer with a variety of publishers' 
products. ^In addition, senior^ staff should .jaake. frequent visits to publisher 
displays it trade fairs, conventions, and conferences. At these displays^, project 
staff sho\ild talk to salesmen, ^eam more about the administrative organization 
of their respective publishers',, their preferred markets, their production methods, v 
and their general product lines. Jlnally, s^or prO'ject staff should write 
personal letters to senior members of various selected publisljitng houses to 
acquaint those organizations with the project and the forthcoming products. 

' Second, project staff should develop a series of .special 'materials to assist' 
in placing the product. It is important to have^a good project brochure; a ' 
product ^description booklet that outlines tlje pr|)duct charadterlstids and describes.- 
where the. product -came from, what it is intendedlto do, and how it ties* in with ' ' 
ongoing educatlo]^al programs; and several alteln£atiye product mock-ups*. The 
product fljock-ups shoiild have the benefit of quality artwork, printing, and dealgn ' 
and perhaps a color* photo, slide tape, or flip chart presentation that can m[ 
used to describe the product system to interested pkrtiefe. If the ^rorfftct/director 
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is to "sell" his product' ef f icie* 
These "tools" might also involve 
backboards. These materials can 
conferences and at ,prof essional 
tatidns will qhow paople produc 
product being developed, how the 
might fit into alternative publisher 
s tyles . 
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tly./he needs the typical salesn^ui's "tools." 
'flow charts, colored photo posters, or display 
also be used for presentations at technical 
!|ieetings« Ideally, the flip chart/slide pre^en- 
, bow they fit into the overall comp^rehensive 
product might be packaged, and how the product 
is^ges, production modes, and marketing 



Third,' project staff should plan their marketing campaign starting with an 
analysis of what stage, or "6ell," of the solicitation model- tSiey might be in 
and then modify their marketing campaign as theVroject moves through various * - 
celJ, stages* In this regard, it is wise to invite publisher consultation as^ 
early aa possible, keep publishers peripHically informed^ regarding progress in 
th"^ development of the product, and in general iet them know that the developer 
is flexible and open to negotiation.' It is essential that the. product developer 
not be too rigid iif the conceptualization of the form of the product as this will 
materially reduce publisher options. 

'\ ^ 

'Fourth, the product developer should be prepared for repeated inquiries and 
fox;^ inquiries from ^if fer en t « levels* within the same organization. The product 
developer should not expect reliable communication within companies. The develr 
oper must persevere ; the decision process is time consuming and cannot be rushed. 
In AIK's experience, it was not uncommon for a single seflI6r member of a major 
publ4.shing house to contact staff four or five different times ^ijuring the course 
of the project- In one instance, a publisher had four face-to-face visits— one 
in the publisher's office, two in 'the project office,, and one at a mutually 
convenient location, with materials "submitted for .review" on three separate 
occasions. Similarly, it was not uncommon to be in on-going written communication 
with one individual in a company, submit products for review to a secOild individual 
in' tb|it company, and have a third individual in th& same company "discover" the 
availability of the product through some other channel at some later^ate and 
request materials for review after they had been rejected by a different depart-^..^ — -* 
ment. Publishing groups, like other large organ4?ations, often have difficulty 
keeping communication channels open and used.^ As a result, it is essential not 
to* expect a single communication with a company to be sufficient to establish 



Jthart company's Interest in the product. Be prepared for multiple inquiries, 
multiple submissions, resubmissions to different people, repeated expressions 
of interest, and prolonged product review and consideration periods.^ Also be 
prjepared to ^^44^ publishers and/or J)^lisher representatives to visit the 
project, be prepA'red to visit publishers, and be prepared to "lobby" for the 
product at those activities and in those places where a concentration of pub- 
lishers can reasonably be expected ,s such as at conventions and tradfe fairs. 

So much, then, for advice to projiact directors. Now what should a sponsor 
expect to do to help with the placement of a product? 

^ First of all, be patient. It takes time, far longer than one mig^t expect. 

The larger the product, the more difficult it is to place. - Some authors try for, 
several years to get their. manuscripts published. Single volumes, whether they 
are novels, autobiographies, or textbooks, do not require extensive publisher 
ipvestment in^ither production or marketing. Educational product production 
and marketinw^p£ the other hand, require proportionally greater investments 
^ on the part of ^i3Q.ishers . As a restilt, they are extremely cautious in such 
undertakings. Consequently, it is reasonable to expect the product placement 
activity to require a great deal of timei energy, and effort, and to involve a 
great many false starts. ? 

Second, do not let preference for a *^ig name" publisher bias judgment. 
A "name" publisher may not be the best or even the most desirable publisher of 
Innos^tive educational products, at least from the point- of view of maintenance 
of product integrity, rapid public availability, and l:ow consumer cost. Big 
name publishers, however, may pro-vride greater political recognition for the 
, project, and probably greater publicity for, the product, but production time' 
^ toay be doubled or even .tripled. ^ Thus, the sponsor should give special attention 

to the identification and prioritization of the real goals regarding^a products 

Third, be prepared to assist in the brokering process. Sponsors are often 
in particularly helpful positions in that th^ may frequently refer publishers to 
a product without appearing to be unduly partial. In the process of monitoring 
a variety of projects, it is often possible for technical monitors to become 
familiar wltli micropublishers vho may be publishing products of related projects, 
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and vho could easily •axpand their' product lines by picking, up a related .set 
of taaterlals* * ^ t 

' Finally, It Is Important for the sponsor to realize that altl^ugh plans can 
be oade axid schedules outlined for the solicitation bf publishers^ brokering a 
product is a dynaaiic process that, once Initiated, Is often sporadic, quixotic' 
in nature and heavily dependent on serendipity and chance. The difference 
between success and failure in placing a product with a publisher oay often be 
the degree to which a procluct developer has the time and sponsor support to 
r^espond flexibly to those imexpected opportunities that eiierg;e during the life 
of the project and. Indeed, in' the months thereafter. 



\ 

\ 

\ 
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